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The second part of the work interprets the foregoing experiments in the 
setting of the historical development of theory concerning them. Some of 
the conclusions reached are that the cerebellum is not responsible for sexual 
instincts, degree of sensibility, growth of tissue, or the "perception of visual, 
gustatory, or auditory sensations" (p. 138). While "it has not been demon- 
strated that the cerebellum is an organ of perception for deep sensation which 
is currently designated by the name of 'muscular sense,' it is legitimate to 
admit, however, that it utilizes the oscillations of nervous flux which take 
their source in the deep parts, and the variations of muscular contraction or 
tonicity" (p. 146) ; the matter of assigning the development of motor responses 
to any single cortical center or part must at present remain unanswered. 
"Nothing, in any case, authorizes us to look upon the cerebellum as a generat- 
ing center for voluntary movements" (p. 161), but it is "the seat of a par- 
ticular reaction put into play by various excitations. This reaction applies 
itself to the maintenance of equilibrium in the various forms of attitudes or 
actions reflex, automatic or voluntary" (p. 177). In some cases it has been 
found that "the cerebrum supplants the cerebellum not only as a motor center 
but also as a sensory center" (p. 182). 

The monograph concludes with an extensive bibliography. It undoubtedly 
leaves the reader with a high regard for the scholarly precision and reserve 
with which it is written, and with a feeling of gratitude for the concisely 
historical treatment which so large a topic receives at the hands of the author 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 

The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. By Edouard Le Roy. Translated 

from the French by Vincent Benson. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 

1913— pp. x, 235. 

The last issue of the Review contained an appreciative notice by Professor 
Creighton of M. Edouard Le Roy's excellent little book entitled Une philoso- 
phic nouvelle; Henri Bergson. I have now before me an English translation of 
the work from the pen of Vincent Benson, M.A., Late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford. It is my somewhat disagreeable task to show that this translation 
is unsatisfactory and unreliable. M. Le Roy's book is of such a character as 
to demand on the part of the translator not only a competent knowledge of 
French and some imagination and judgment in the use of English words, but 
also a familiarity with philosophical ideas, and more especially an understand- 
ing of both Bergson's general standpoint and the details of his system. These 
qualifications Mr. Benson does not appear to possess, and as a consequence 
the English translation in many passages makes nonsense of M. Le Roy's 
eloquent exposition. 

While the inadequacy of the translation appears on almost every page, 
certain passages are simply meaningless. Take for example this sentence in 
the preface: "An original philosophy is not meant to be studied as a mosaic 
which takes to pieces, a compound which analyzes, or a body which dissects" 
(p. iv), or this phrase on page 178: "a thought haunted by anxieties of the 
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operating manual, anxieties of fabrication," for une pensSe que hante un souci 
de manuel operatoire, un souci de fabrication" (p. 161). In a uniformly bad 
paragraph on page 106, we find the following sentence: "That is of course why 
every work appears to be an outside construction {fabrication par le dehors) 
beginning with previous elements; a phase of anticipation followed by a stage 
of execution, calculation, and art, an effective projecting cause, and a con- 
certed goal, a mechanism which hurls to a finality which aims." As examples 
of other sentences and phrases which are almost as unfortunate, we may 
instance such as these: "Whence we have this double conclusion already 
formulated higher up" (p. 165); "We emerge gradually from universal reality, 
and our realizing roots are always sunk in it" (p. 199); "Evil would be 
denned as the direction of travel opposed to the Good" (p. 230). 

Among the poorly chosen expressions with which the book abounds, the 
following, taken almost at random, may be instanced: "Some mysterious 
twilight at the back of consciousness" (p. 4); "printing errors" (p. 28); "an 
easily handled intellectual cash" (p. 45); "rigid concepts, preexisting to be 
employed" (p. 46); "proceedings" for procSdSs, with disaster to the sense 
(pp. 23, 106, 143); "residual" rather than "vestigial" where the French 
reads organes residuels (p. 108; Fr. 97); " departure- point " (pp. 150, 211); 
"embryo sensations" (p. 197); "the impalpable and floating breath of first 
inspiration " (p. 138) ; " Is not this as good as saying that life is unknowable?" 

(P- 215)- 

The translation abounds in passages which follow the French order and 
idiom so closely as to destroy the literary quality of the original, even where 
the meaning is not actually distorted. I shall cite only a few: "To study his 
philosophy in itself, for itself, in its profound trend and its authenticated 
action" (p. 3); "Taking up his position inside the human personality, in its 
inmost mind" (p. 6); "Some years later, in 1896, passing this time to the 
externals of consciousness, the contact surface between things and the ego" 
(p. 6); "A mind which would be adequate to the new and virgin issue of a 
simple v writ of oblivion" (p. 13); "parts common" for les parlies communes 
(p. 40; Fr. 36) ; " public object " for I'objet public, where " social " or an equiva- 
lent word is obviously required (p. 71); "the only usual elements of our 
internal determinations" (p. 72); "an innumerable degradation of halos" 
(p. 74); "The spray which falls is the creative act which falls" (p. 109). 

"Physics" and "metaphysics" are both used with the plural form of the 
verb: "Simple physics already betoken the insufficiency of a purely mechanical 
conception" (p. 94); "Metaphysics are trying at this moment to simplify 
themselves" (p. 139). The use of prepositions is particularly awkward. For 
example: " Every science has begun by practical arts" (p. 17); "The image by 
which we are forced to recognize a superior degree of reality" (p. 33); "But 
the preoccupation of practical action, coming between reality and ourselves, 
produces, "etc. (p. 35); "prime factors — capable of associating with infinity" 
(p. 44); "A collection of laws before the eternity of which change becomes 
negligible like an appearance" (p. 103). 
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The references and foot-notes do not follow any one uniform principle. 
One may reasonably expect that a translator will either follow in every case the 
original title of the book or article in question or else adhere to a standard 
translated title. Yet, Matiere et MSmoire is now referred to as Matter and 
Memory (p. 13 et passim), now as Matter and Mind. The Revue de MSta- 
physique et de Morale is sometimes referred to under the French title (pp. 201, 
223), sometimes under the caption of the Metaphysical and Moral Review 
(pp. 11, 148). An English title is given for the Annates de philosophic chri- 
tienne (p. 225). In the case of periodicals, at least, a reference that does not 
give the exact title in the original language, is practically no reference at all. 
We note that "for the convenience of English readers," Mr. Benson has 
made all the references in the foot-notes to apply to the authorized English 
translations, instead of to the French editions. It is all very well to give the 
references to the translations, but why omit the references to M. Bergson's 
original works? It would have been very easy to give both, — for the con- 
venience of these same English readers, who perhaps might have been able 
to dispense with the translator's constant reference to "Mr. Bergson." 

Another innovation is in the matter of paragraphing. The number of 
paragraphs has been increased about three-fold, giving the book, at least in 
certain portions, somewhat the appearance of a primer. 

M. Le Roy's little book is lucidly written, enters capably and sympathetically 
into the interpretation of Bergson, and possesses noteworthy merits of style. 
The foregoing paragraphs may serve to suggest how much it has lost in transla- 
tion. 

J. R. Tuttle. 
Cornell University. 

Die Prinzipien der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. Von Samuel Loueie. 
Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1910. — pp. 221. 

In this book, Dr. Louri6 presents an interesting study of the principles of 
the calculation of probability. In working out these principles he treats the 
nature of the disjunctive judgment and its relation to the law of excluded 
middle, the representative nature of the subject of the former, the function of 
so-called concept-places, and the nature of the probability-fraction and onto- 
logical chance. 

The author points out that the doctrine of the primacy of judgment in the 
knowing process has been held by many logicians, but needs certain corrections. 
Now the disjunctive judgment is preeminently connected with our estimations 
of probability. Thus in this investigation, the essence and epistemological 
significance of this judgment must be found. The value of the disjunctive as 
a judgment of decision must be studied. Some space is given to the psycho- 
logical investigation of decision. The disjunction is more determinate than 
the mere question. To ask, 'What is 5?' does not limit our ignorance of the 
answer. But the disjunctive judgment, '5 is either pi or pi or p% . . . or p n ,' 
does limit our ignorance. Thus arises the paradox of hope for the attainment 
of knowledge through ignorance. The disjunction is a tool with which to 



